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My object in publishing these ^' Notes on the Ancient Stone 
Implements, &c., of Japan'* is to furnish to Western scholars 
materials for the study of the Archaeology of Japan and to hear 
the results of their study. 

We have begun with notes on the stone implements because 
these concern the earliest and the most important period of anti- 
quity. It is probable that in many other parts of the world beyond 
our narrow limits there are found some remains of the Stone Age 
which exactly resemble our own ; others which resemble them in 
the main but differ in details. It is also probable that there are 
some in this country which are not found elsewhere. If, therefore, 
by a comparison of the various opinions of Western scholars and 
of our own, some light can be thrown upon the unrecorded history 
of our country our labor will have been fully repaid. To this end 
we cordially invite the free expression of the opinions of those 
interested in the subject on any point either found in, or suggested 
by, these notes. 

The main points of importance to be regarded in the examina- 
tion of the specimens of the ancient stone remains are, after size 
and form have been noted, to determine the kind of stone and 
to ascertain the locality of discovery. In the present paper I 
am indebted, as to the determination of the kind of stone, to 
Mr. T. Wada, Lecturer upon geology in Tokio Daigaku, who has 
done as much as possible without subjecting the specimens to 
chemical tests. 

The identification of the specimens with the localities where 
they were discovered is attended with great difficulty. The 
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localities of most of them cannot be ascertained at this distance of 
time, — a fact which is greatly to be regretted. 

No attempt is made to alter even the crudest names of the 
objects, it being thought best to leave those by which they are 
most familiarly known. 

The illustrations are made from the specimens in my own 
collection and from those in the possession of Messrs. Matsura, 
Eashiwagi, Negishi, Eoisozaki, Higuchi and the late Messrs. 
Yokogawa and Ninagawa; besides two which are made from 
those in the possession of the Imperial Household Department. 
The specimens are marked with the names of their respectiye 
owners ; those without any names being from my own collection. 



T. K. 



Tokio, Japan. 

Dec. 1st, 1884. 
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ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, &c., 

OF 

JAPAN. 

BY 

T. KANDA. 



The remains of the ancient stone implements of our country 
are not only very many in number but also extremely varied in 
kind ; so that a casual observer would probably deny the possibility 
of classifying them. Careful observation, however, reveals certain 
facts in regard to their form, their nature, the locality of their 
discovery, &c., which show such classification to be quite feasible. 

In accordance with the well-known law of archaeology that the 
earliest remains of human workmanship on earth are those of stone, 
and that, of the stone implements, the chipped kind is older than 
the polished, I classify the stone remains of Japan into two main 
divisions ; namely. Chipped Stone Implements and Polished Stone 
Implements. 

CHIPPED STONE IMPLEMENTS. 

Under this head are included Yanone-ishi or Arrow-heads, 
SokO'ishi or Spear-heads, Tengu-no-meshigai or Rice-spoons of the 
Tengu (mountain gnomes), and Fundon-ishi or Pound-stones, so 
called from their resemblance to the old Japanese weight. The 
first three resemble each other and differ from the last in being all 
of hard stone, chiefly flint ; while it may be taken for granted that 
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they were all mounted on shafts or handles of wood or bamboo. 
Though found nearly all over Japan they are found more abundantly 
as one advances towards the north. The fourth, or Ftmdon-iahij 
though included among the chipped implements, differs from the others 
in two important respects ; namely, in its comparative softness and 
its being confined to the provinces of Musashi, Kozuke, Shinano, 
Iwashiro and thereabouts. As to its use various conjectures, have 
been made, but the one which seems most worthy of acceptance is 
that it was used in agriculture. That it is most frequently found 
on flat land suitable for cultivation and that, if fastened transversely 
to a handle, it makes a tolerably good hoe, are facts confirmatory of 
this conjecture. 

The race by whom these chipped implements were used is 
probably that spoken of in ancient annals as Yezzo^ the ancestors 
of the present Aino race. 

POLISHED STONE IMPLEMENTS. 

Under this head are included principally Raifu or Thunder- 
bolts, Baitaui or Thunder-clubs, Sekiken or Stone-daggers, Sekikento 
or Stone dagger-heads, Magatama or Curved jewels, Kudatama or 
Tube-shaped jewels, &c. 

First in order of antiquity in this class stands Baifu. Its 
form, as well as the quality of the stone, leads to the notion that it 
was intended for practical use. Next to arrow-heads it is more 
widely distributed than any other kind, being found most commonly 
in the northern parts of Japan. It is believed to have belonged also 
to the Yezzo race. 

Next to Baifu must be mentioned Baitsui. Of these there 
are four varieties : — 1st variety, — with a knob at each end ; 2nd 
variety, — with a knob at one end and tapering off at the other ; 3rd 
variety, — with a knob at one end and terminating bluntly at the 

* It is not certain whether Tsvchigumo, a race also spoken of in ancient annals, and Yetto were 
the same people or not, but we have reason to think that they were different There are no remains 
said to have belonged to TtMchigumo^ while those ascribed to Texto are common. It must be 
remembered that the different peoples from the neighboring countries must have been repeatedly cast 
upon these shores in prehistoric, as they have been in historic, tames. 
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other ; 4th variety, — without any knob at either end. These four 
kinds are generally known by different names, but by comparing 
the nature of the stone and the locality of discovery, we class them 
as mere varieties of Raitsui. They seem to have been used partly 
as insignia of power and partly as weapons. Notwithstanding 
certain evidences to the contrary Baitsui is to be assigned to the 
period of Tsuchigumo and Yezzo rather than to a later one. In 
corroboKttion of this view let us refer for a moment to the subject 
of ancient pottery. Ancient Japanese pottery may be classified into 
two kinds. The first of these is known by the name of Kameoka 
ware, so called from the village of Kameoka, in the province of 
Mutsu, where a large quantity of the same ware has been exhumed. 
The second is called Oiogi ware, which is of Corean origin. Now, 
this Kameoka ware, with which alone we have to deal at present, is 
found more abundantly as one advances towards the north, and 
that on the sea-coast is mostly in connection with shell-mounds. 
This is the kind discovered in the Omori shell-mounds by Prof. 
Ed. S. Morse in 1878. Those who have made the study of Kameoka 
ware say that although they have often found implements of stone 
in connection with it they have never yet discovered a single metal 
implement. This, together with the fact that it is found more in 
the northern parts of Japan, goes to prove that it belonged to the 
Yezzo race. If now we examine those stone implements found in 
the shell-mounds we find Jtaitsui among them. Hence, if Kameoka 
ware belonged to the Yezzo race Baitsui must equally have done so. 
Again, some specimens of Baitsui are ornamented with various 
designs carved upon them, — designs which bear a marked resem- 
blance to those found on Kameoka ware. So far in support of our 
view. On the contrary, the exquisiteness of the carving sometimes 
found on Baitsui is such as to preclude the idea of its having been 
done in the absence of metal implements. Moreover it is known to 
have been found deposited in a chest carved out of stone. As to 
the area of distribution Baitsui is next in extent to. Baifu. In 
Kiushiu it has been found in Hiuga ; in Shikoku and Chiugoku it 
has not yet been found. To the north east from Gokinai up as far 
as Hokkaido it has been found everywhere excepting in a few 
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provinces. For the minuteness and abundance of the designs 
executed upon them those found in Mino, Hida, Shinano, Noto, 
Etchiu, Echigo, Kozuke and Musashi are distinguished. 

Following Baitsui in point of antiquity comes a number of 
objects ; such as Sekiken or Stone-daggers, Sekito or Stone-swords, 
Raiko or Thunder-pestles, and many other objects of various sizes 
and such peculiar forms as to be beyond description. They are 
mostly of hard stone, either fine or coarse grained. Some of them 
are of such fine workmanship as to seem to have been made with 
metal implements. 

With the exception of a few kinds they have not been found 
in Shikoku, Kiushiu, Chiugoku, and the northern provinces. It is 
exceedingly difficult to conclude from their appearance and general 
characteristics whether they were intended for practical use or for 
ornament. Nor are we certain as to what period they belong to ; 
but if we compare them with JRaitsui their connection with a later 
period than that of Baitsui, though not with the present race, is 
evident. Sekikento or Stone dagger-head, so called from the erroneous 
supposition that it was used to ornament the butt-end of a dagger 
hilt, seems to belong to an even later period ; i, e, the present race. 
From its form and nature we can see at once that it is an ornament. 
In its general design and workmanship it is similar to Magatama 
or Curved jewel, but is distinguished from the latter by some 
marked peculiarities. In the first place Sekikento is always larger, 
and is made of softer and coarser grained stone, than Magatama. 
Magatama is remarkable for its freedom from ornamentation; 
Sekikento, on the other hand, is always ornamented, — a knob in the 
concave portion, a fin-like appendage on the convex, or carvings on 
the sides, appearing singly or altogether. Magatama is mostly 
foimd in ancient tombs, while Sekikento has never been so found. 
Magatama is found everywhere with the exception of Hokkaido ; 
Sekikento is confined to Gokinai, Mino, Hida, Shinano, Echigo, and 
thereabouts. 

STONE IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN ANCIENT TOMBS. 
These belong to the present race. The reason for this assertion 
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is that they are found with metal implements of different kinds and 
also with that kind of ancient pottery, known as Giogi ware which 
is of Corean origin. These tombs are found distributed everywhere 
throughout Japan excepting in Hokkaido. The greatest number is 
met with in Kiushiu and Gokinai, and following these in order, in 
Mino, Shinano, Kozuke, and Musashi, — a ratio of distribution which 
coincides with the probable route of the migration of the present race. 

Were all the objects, of whatever kind, found in individual 
tombs preserved, or at least carefully recorded, it would be of the 
greatest service to the study of archaeology. Unfortunately, 
however, this has never been done. In course of time the objects 
have all been scattered, and there is now no means of bringing them 
together again. I propose, therefore, simply to enumerate the stone 
objects known to have been exhumed from the ancient tombs. 

Although there are many kinds of these, they may be divided 
into two classes ; namely, objects made for practical use and objects 
made for burial. To the first class belong Magata7na or Curved jewel, 
Kudatama or Tube-shaped jewel, Kuwa-ishi or Hoe-shaped stone, 
Sharin-seki or wheel-shaped stone, Kwan-seki or Ring-shaped stone, 
&c. ; to the second, Nata-ishi or Hatchet-shaped stone, Chona-ishi 
or Adzp-shaped stone, Nomi-ishi or Chisel-shaped stone, &c. The 
objects of the first class were either used or cherished by the deceased 
during his life-time and were therefore made to accompany him 
into the grave ; those of the second class were probably representa- 
tions of objects made simply to complete the funeral equipment. 
Magatama and Kudatama are of various sizes, colors, and stone. 
Magatama is mostly made of green jasper and agate, and sometimes 
of crysoprase, crystal and amethyst, and is therefore truly beautif u}. 
Magatama made of nephrite and of a larger size than usual have 
been found in Oshima in the province of Satsuma. But as nephrite 
and crysoprase have never yet been found in Japan it is probable 
that these materials were brought over from the Asiatic continent. 
Kudatama is mostly made of green, but sometimes of red, jasper. 
As to their use magatama and kudatama were strung together into 
a neck-lace. Such a necklace is said to be still preserved in a few 
Sliintoo temples. Ancient annals mention a certain rite in which 
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magatama are suspended from the branches of trees. This is 
probably the explanation of the use of the larger-sized Magatama 
the use of which as a body ornament is extremely unlikely. Other 
implements of this class, namely, Kuwa48hiy Sharin-seki, Kwan-seki, 
&c., have been found in Yamato and Mino. They are mostly made 
of jasper and chlorite-schist. Various conjectures have been made 
in regard to their use but none seem satisfactory. Still other im- 
plements not mentioned above, such as, a kind of Sekiken or Stone- 
dagger, Sekiteki or Stone-flute, are very remarkable, as being 
sometimes inlaid with gold. These seem to have served some special 
purposes, but not even the locality of their discovery is known. 

The objects made for burial are by no means found in every 
tomb. Indeed they are more frequently absent than present. Many 
of these resemble carpenter's tools, hence the names given to them. 
This opens an interesting field of inquiry, but no opinion can be 
expressed until the whole subject of ancient tombs has been more 
carefully studied. 

IMPLEMENTS MENTIONED IN ANCIENT ANNALS. 

Ancient annals are silent as regards the implements used by 
the Tsuchigumo and the Yezzo races. But both stone and metal 
implements are mentioned, which were used by the present race ; that 
is, those who, accompanying the ancestors of the Mikado, came over 
to Japan from that mythical somewhere called Takamagahara* 

According to the opinion of Western scholars a people after 
once having learned the use of metal never go back to the use of 
stone. An exception to this rule seems in my opinion to have 
occurred in Japan. The reason for this is as follows : The first 
metal implements being brought over from Takamagahara were not 
sufficiently numerous to supply the wants of all, — they being 
appropriated to the few privileged persons. The result was that 
the majority of the people went back to the use of stone which 
was more easily obtained. 

* llie Kojiki and Nihongi (the ancient annals) both mention the fact of Sosanod-no-mikoto 
killing Yamada-no-orbchi (an eight headed serpent) with a sword called Tottukanotsurugi ; and of 
Nlnlgi-no-mikoto bringing a mirror called Tatanokagann from Takamagahara. 
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Numerous are the stone implements mentioned in the annals ; 
such as, Nuboko or Stone-spear, Mogatama or Curved jewel, lahi- 
tautsui or Stone-club, Kubitama or Jewel-necklace, Tedama or 
Jewel-bracelet, &c. Of these only two, Nuboko and lahitsutsuiy 
seem to have been intended for use, the rest being mere playthings 
or ornaments. With the exception of Magatama^ however, none 
remain to the present day. It is possible that in some instances 
while the names have come down to us the actual objects have not, 
while in others we have the actual objects without their proper 
names. And still further, it may be that both the objects and their 
names exist but are not identified with each other. Upon this 
point we have only to wait for the results of further investigation. 

SPECIAL CAUSE OF RELIC-WORSHIP IN JAPAN. 

It is a well-known feature among all semi-civilized peoples 
to regard the remains of ancient times with superstitious awe and 
reverence, and from this error the Japanese people have not been 
free. There is, however, an additional reason why relics are regarded 
with so much honor among us ; and that is, our deep veneration 
for ancestors. The ancestors of the present race are deified, and 
the relics of their period have come to receive the veneration due to 
their possessors. The result of this twofold influence upon the 
simple-minded peasants is to cause them either to erect a shrine 
whenever they unearth any of these relics or to deposit them in 
some temple. Hence, many of the best relics are counted among 
the treasures of Shintoo temples. Again as magatama is one of the 
Three Imperial Treasures, the people have always regarded this with 
a special feeling of veneration, and have shown great eagerness to 
become possessed of specimens. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL STUDY IN JAPAN 

Archaeological studies have been carried on with more or less 
zeal for over a hundred years past ; so that, at the present day no 
specimen of archaeological interest can be easily obtained. Within 
the last hundred years collectors of the ancient stone remains have 
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appeared in different parts of the country. Of these the principal 
ones are Kenkado of Osaka, Pugen-in of Yamato, Seki-tei of Omi, 
Ghosho-tei of Hida, the Prince of Daishoji in Kaga, and Kawakura 
of Echigo. At the present time, however, it is said that not one of 
these collections, excepting that of Chosho-tei, remains. The largest 
collection now existing is in the Imperial Museum in Tokio, next 
to which must be mentioned the one in the Scientific Museum of 
Tokio Daigaku. Of private collections those of Messrs. Matsura, 
Koisozaki, and Kashiwagi of Tokio and that of Mr. Negishi of 
Musashi and of Mr. Kamai of Shimotsuke should be mentioned. 
Still other collections, which we have not yet seen, are said to be 
those of Mr. Shirano of Satsuma, Messrs. Okamoto and Hiraiio of 
Osaka, Mr. Ikeda of Izumi, Mr. Nakayama of Yamato, Mr. Tajimi 
of Kawachi, Messrs. Hashimoto and Mikawaya of B/ikuchiu and 
Mr. Nagata of Hida. 
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Plate I. 

Yanonb-ishi oe Aeeow- heads. 

Note. — All figures on this plate are drawn natural size. 
Group 1. Lance-shaped. 
Group 2. Harpoon-shaped. 
Group 3. Heart-shaped. 

Note. — Arrow-heads of the above three types are found in 
abundance throughout Japan. 
Group 4. Halberd-shaped. Locality of discovery, — Inagori in 

Shinano. 
Group 5. Spoon-shaped. Very rare. {Ne.) 
Group 6. Similar to Groups 2 and 3, but with additional shoulders. 

Rare. 
Group 7. Similar to groups 1 and 3, but scalloped or saw-toothed. 
Locality of discovery, — Province of Musashi. {Ne.) 
Note. — As regards mater ial, Ar7*ow heads are mostly of horn- 
stone^ flinty calcedony, quartz atid obsidian. 
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Plate II. 

Tbngtt-no-mbshigai OB Rice-spoons or the Tbngu. 

Note.-^a. All figures on this plate are drawn natural size. 

b. As regards material^ these are for the most part 
identical tmth Arrow-heads. 
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Plate III. 

HoKo-iSHi OR Spbar-hbads, Fundon-ishi or Pound-stonbs, &c. 

Note. — All figures drawn natural size^ unless otherwise men- 
tioned. 
Fig. 1. One half natural size. Flint Spear-head. {Yo.) 
Fig. 2. One half natural size. Obsidian Spear-head, resembling 

the Arrow-heads of the Group 6, Plate I. Locality of 

discovery, — Hidaka in Hokkaido. 
Fig. 3. One half flat ural size. Obsidian Spear-head. Locality 

of discovery, — Hidaka in Hokkaido. 
Fig. 4 Basalt Spear-head. 
Fig. 6. Flint Spear-head, resembling the Arrow-heads of the Group 

2, Plate I. 
Fig. 6. Flint implement, triangular, edged on two sides, with 

projections at the base. 
Figs. 7 & 8. Flint implements, triangular, edged on three sides. 
Fig. 9. Flint implement, cross-shaped. 
Fig. 10. Similar to Fig. 9, only smaller. {Ne.) 
Fig. 11* One half natural size. Andesite Fundon-ishi, so-called 

from its resemblance to an old Japanese weight, — 

fundon. Probably an implement of agriculture. 
Fig. 12. One half natural size. Clay slate Fundon-ishi. Locality 

of discovery, — Ozatogori in Musashi. {Ne.) 
Fig. 13. One half natural size. Similar to Fig. 12. 
Fig. 14. One half natural size. Similar to Fig. 12. {Ne.) 
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Plate IV. 

Raifu or Thunder-bolts. 

Note. — All figures on thia plate are drawn natural size. 
Fig. 1. Point wedge-shaped. Serpentine. Very common. 
Fig. 2. Point chisel-shaped. Hornstone. 
V\^, 3. Point groove-shaped. A head at the upper end. Chlorite- 

schist. Locality of discovery, — Oshima in Satsuma. 
Fig. 4. Point chisel-shaped. A hole through the upper portion. 

Hornstone. 
Fig. 5. Point wedge-shaped. Hornstone. {Ma,) 
Fig. 6. Point chisel-shaped. Cylindrical. Hornstone. 
Fig. 7. Point wedge-shaped, oblique. Partially perforated at the 

upper portion. Hornstone. 
Fig. 8. Point wedge-shaped. Hornstone. 
Fig. 9. Point chisel-shaped. Hornstone. 

Note. — Figures 8 and 9 represent the smallest specimens of 
the kind yet found. 
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Plate V. 

Eaifu or Thunder-bolts. 

Note. — All figures on this plate are drawn one half natural size. 

Fig. 1. Point wedge-shaped. Largest of the specimens of Raifu 
. here represented. Serpentine. 

Fig. 2. Point wedge-shaped. Jasper. 

Fig. 3. Point wedge-shaped. Cross section rectangular. Horn- 
stone. {Ne.) 

Fig. 4. Point wedge-shaped. Clay-slate. {Ne.) 

Figs. 5 & 6. Point chisel-shaped. A head at the upper end. Chlorite- 
schist. Locality of discovery, — Oshima in Satsuma. 

Figs. 7 & 8. Point groove-shaped. A head at the upper end. Talc- 
schist. Locality of discovery, — Oshima in Satsuma. 
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Plate VI. 

Raiftj or Thunder-bolts, and Sekikio or Stone-saws. 

Note. — All figures drawn half size unless otherwise mentioned. 
Fig. 1. Natural size. Raifu, half-finisliecl. Hornstone. Locality 

of discovery, — Musashi. {Ne.) 
Fig. 2. Natural size. Raifu, coarsely made. Hornstone. 
Fig. 3. Raifu, pointed at both ends. Hornstone. {Ne.) 
Fig. 4. Raifu, thin ; sharpened to a point. {Ma.) 
Fig. 5. Raifu ; cross section flat D-shaped. Jasper. {Ne.) 
Fig. 6. Raifu, half -finished. Hornstone. Locality of discovery, — 

Hokkaido. {Ma.) 
Fig. 7. Sekikio or Stone-saw. Probably used in the manufacture 

of other stone implements. Volcanic rock. Locality of 

discovery, — Hokkaido. {Ma.) 
Fig. 8. Sekikio or Stone-saw. Quartz trachyte. {Sa.) 
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Plate VII. 

Raitsui oe Thunder-clubs. 
Note. — Size is indicated under each figure. 
Fig. 1. One third natural size. A knob at each end. Clay-slate. 
Pigs. 2 & 3. One third natural size. A knob at each end orna- 
mented. . Chlorite-schist. Locality of discovery, — 
Euwagori in Mino. 
Fig. 4. One third natural size. A knob and a raised ring-carving 
at each end. One of the knobs and the adjoining 
portion of the rod are ornamented. A full sized picture 
of the knob shows a small projection, in which two 
holes are made though they do not quite meet. Clay- 
schist. 
Note. — Above specimens represent the first variety of Raitsui. 
Fig. 5. One third natural size. A fragment of a large-sized Raitsui. 
Spotted schist. 
Note. — Suge specimens of this kind are frequently found in 
ShinanOy KozukCy Musashi, 8fc. ; the largest being more than 
five feet in length and nearly five inches in greatest diameter. 
Fig. 6. One half natural size. A knob at one end, the other end 
being abruptly rounded off. Rings carved on the head 
and on the body at uneven intervals. Clay-schist. 
Locality of discovery, — Ayugawa-mura in Sado. {Si.) 
Note. — Above specimen represents the second variety of Raitsui. 
Fig. 7. One half natural size. A fragment of Raitsui, ornamented. 

Chlorite-schist. {Ne.) 
Fig. 8. One half natural size. A fragment of Raitsui. Slate. {Ne.) 
Fig. 9. One half natural size. A fragment of Raitsui. Slate. 
Locality of discovery, — Kubikigori in Echigo. 
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Plate VIII. 

Raitstji or Thunder-clubs. 

Note. — All figures on this plate are dravm one half natural size. 

Fig. 1. A knob at one end, the other end tapering off to a point. 

Chlorite-schist. Locality of discovery, — Province of 

Hida. 

Note. — Above specimen represents the third variety ofRaitsui. 

Broken. Ring-carving on the head. Chlorite-schist. {Ne.) 

Broken. Chlorite-schist. {Ne.) 

Broken. Three rings carved on the head. Slate. {Ne.) 

Broken. A ring carved on the head. Chlorite-schist. 
{Ne.) 

Without any knob at either end, but with a band carved 
near one end. Slate. {Ne.) 
Note. — Above specimen represents the fourth variety ofRaitsui. 

Broken. Head ornamented. Chlorite-schist. (JBTa.) 

Broken. Head and one side of the body ornamented. 
Cross section oval. Chlorite-schist. Locality of dis- 
covery, — Adachigori in Musashi. {Ne.) 

Broken. Ring-carving on the head. Two Chinese charac- 
ters, JE ^y ( TIpHght or Powerful) on the body were 
probably inscribed at a later period. {Ma.) 

A head at each end. {Ma.) 

Broken. Head finely ornamented ; four knobs projecting 
at regular intervals. {Ko.) 

A head at each end. Diorite. {Ne.) 
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Plate IX. 

Raitsui or Thtjndbr-clxjbs. 

Note. — All figures on this plate are dravm natural size. 
Fig. l.^Broken. Head ornamented; body fllat. Chlorite^schist. 

{Ne.) 
Fig. 2. Broken. Tufa. 
Fig. 3. Broken. Head ornamented. Chlorite-schist. Locality of 

discovery, — Hikigori in Musashi. {Ne.) 
Fig. 4. Broken. Head and one part of the side ornamented. 

Body flat. {Ma.) 
Fig. 5. A knob at each end. A rery small specimen. Clay-slate. 
Figs. 6 & 7. Broken. Chlorite-schist. {Ne.) 
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Plate X. 

Sekiken or Stone-daggers, Sekito or Stone-swords, &c. 

Note. — All figures dravm one half natural size tmless otherwise 
mentioned. 
Fig. 1. One third natural size. Sekiken. Body, flat and double 

bladed. Basalt. Locality of discovery, — Shigagori in 

Omi. 
Eig. 2. One third natural size. Commonly called Seiriuto-seki 

from its resemblance to a species of halberd, called 

Seiriuto. Chlorite-schist. 
Fig. 3. Seiriuto-seki with handle broken off. A slight projection 

on the blade. Tufa or schist. 
Note. — Other specimens with slight projections on the blades 
are sometimes met with. 
Fig. 4. Crescent-shaped implement with thick back and thin 

blade. Pierced like Magatama near one end. Chlorite- 
schist. Locality of discovery, — Province of Echigo. 
Fig. 5. Sekito. Back thick and rounded off, the blade sharp. 

Handle, with a knob at the end. Chlorite-schist, 

containing crystals of iron-pyrites. 
Fig. 6. A fragment of some implement. Handle pierced at one 

end. Chlorite-schist. 
Fig. 7. Similar to Fig. 4, but smaller and without any hole. Tufa. 
Fig. 8. Similar to Fig. 7. Chlorite-schist. 
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Plate XI. 

Eaiko or Thunder- pestles and Miscellaneous objects. 

Note. — All figures on this plate are drawn one half natural size. 

Fig. 1. Raiko, pointed at each end. Chlorite-schist. 

Fig. 2. Raiko, pointed at one end and broken at the other. 
Sandstone. Locality of discovery, — Adachigori in 
Musashi. (A^^.) 

Fig. 3. Raiko, flatly pointed at each end, but at uneven dis- 
tances from the middle. Chlorite-schist. Locality of 
discovery, — Ozatogori in Musashi. (Ne.) 

Fig. 4. Raiko, pointed at one end and broken at the other. 
Clay-slate. (Ne.) 

Fig. 5. Raiko, blunt at each end. Diorite. 

Fig. 6. Raiko, flatly pointed at one end and blunt at the other. 
Diorite. 

Fig. 7. This implement should be classed by itself, but it is 
inserted here on account of its slight resemblance to 
Raiko. Steatite. 

Fig. 8. Similar to Fig. 7. Granite. 

Fig. 9. An implement resembling red blood-corpuscle. Proba- 
bly a mortar. Quartz trachyte. 

Fig. 10. Probably a pestle for the above. Quartz trachyte. 

Fig. 11. A ball. Basalt. 
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Plate XII. 

Sbkito oe Stone-swords and Miscellaneous objects. 

Note. — All figures on this plate are drawn one half natural size. 
Fig. 1. An implement resembling a sword, but with so blunt an 
edge that the cross section of the blade would be nearly 
elliptical. Ornamented. Clay-schist. 
Fig. 2. Nearly similar to Fig. 1. 

Note. — The above two objects were discovered in the grounds of 
a Budhist temple called Hoeiji in Roshigori in Nolo. They 
were presented to the emperor by the Budhist High Priest^ 
Otani KosoUy in the 10th year of Meiji {1877Jy and are now 
deposited among the imperial treasures. For beauty and 
state of preservation they are unsurpassed. The name of 
Sekitsui or Stone-rody has been given to them. 
Fig. 3. Sekiken, with a hole through the hilt. Diorite. A small 
rod, probably petrified coral, passes through the blade 
from one side to the other. 
Fig. 4. A comb-shaped implement with two holes. Probably 
discovered in the province of Shinano where implements 
of this kind are often found. 
Fig. 5. Cone-shaped rod with an obliguely cut end which is marked 
with a collar-like carving. A ring carving near the 
other end. Sandstone. 
Note. — No other specimen of the kind has been seen. 
Fig. 6. Melon-shaped object with eight longitudinal marks. 
Andesite, 
Note. — No other specimen of the kind has been seen. 
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Plate XIII. 

Miscellaneous objects. 

Note. — All figures drawn natural size unless othervnse men- 
tioned. 

Fig. 1. One half natural size. Cylinder-shaped rod. Serpentine. 
{Ne.) 

Fig. 2. One half natural size. Cylinder-shaped rod, small. Serpen- 
tine. Locality of discovery, — Province of Musashi. 
{Ne.) 

Fig. 3. One half natural size. Somewhat resembling Raiko ; 
sharpened at each end, perforated in the centre. 
Serpentine. Locality of discovery, — Province of 
Echigo. 

Fig. 4. One half natural size. Somewhat resembling soda-water 
bottle ; with head at one end perforated from above 
and from side, making the two passages meet. Dio- 
rite. Locality of discovery, — Province of Echigo. 
Note. — No other specimen of the kind has been seen. 

Fig. 5. One half natural size. Oblate spheroid. Locality of dis- 
covery, — Province of Musashi. {Ne.) 

Fig. 6. One half natural »ize. Circular plate, with a hole near 
one side. Tufa. {Ne,) 

Fig. 7. Small stone knife. Jasper. Locality of discovery, — Hok- 
kaido. 

Fig. 8. Lense-shaped object, with a projection in centre and a 
hole near one side. Probably a kind of button. 
Amber. Locality of discovery, — Hokkaido. {Ma.) 

Fig. 9. Thin plate, with a hole near one side. Much broken. 

Fig. 10. Kind of stone-ring. {Ma,) 

Fig. 11. Wedge-shaped object, with a hole near the middle. 
Crysoprase. 

Fig. 12. Rectangular plate, with a hole near one side. Serpentine. 

Fig. 13. Similar to Fig. 10; much broken. Locality of dis- 
covery, — Hokkaido. {Ma.) 
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Plate XIV. 

Sekikento or Stone dagger-heads. 

Note, — All figures on this plate are draion natural size. 
Fig. 1. Very common kind. Steatite. . 
Figs. 2&3. Broken. Steatite. 

Fig. 4. Without a knob in front. Serpentine. ( Yo.) 
Fig. 5. Similar to Fig. 2. 
Fig. 6. With the fin-like appendage, which runs along the whole 

extent of the back and is perforated in two places. 

Serpentine. 
Fig. 7. Broken. Serpentine. 
Fig. 8. Without fin-like appendage on the back but ornamented 

there instead. 
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Plate XV. 

Sekikbnto or Stone dagger-heads. 

Note. — All figures on tins plate are drawn one half natural size. 

Fig. 1. Without any knob in front. Mica-schist. 

Pig. 2. Largest specimen of the kind. Lime-stone. The charac- 
ters eL and dT are found on the knob in front. Ac- 
cording to Hirata Atsutane's " Hifumiden " and Ban 
Nobutomo's " Kajihommatsu " EL has the sound of 
to and fifT that of fu. The former writer considers 
these to have been ancient Japanese characters while 
the latter identifies them with the ancient Corean 
alphabet. The meaning of the inscription is unknown. 

Pig. 3. Serpentine. 

Pig. 4. Green serpentine. Very beautiful. 

Pig. 5. Steatite. A little broken. 

Pig. 6. Steatite. Locality of discovery, — ^Province of Yamato. 

Pig. 7. Serpentine. 
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Plate XVI. 

Sekikento or Stone dagger-heads. 

Note. — All Jigtires on this plate are draicn natural size. 
Fig. 1. Somewhat resembling the head of a bird. No carving on 
the sides. Clay-slate. Locality of discovery, — Province 
of Yamato. {Ni,) 
Fig. 2. One end representing an animal's head. Clay-slate. 
Locality of discovery, — Province of Yamato. (A^i.) 
Note. — The above two specimens both bear the marks which 
stand for mouth and nostrilSy the tisual perforation being 
made to represent the eye. In this respect they are to be 
distinguished from the rest of Sekikento. 
Pig. 3. Without any appendage in front or back. {Ma.) 
Pig. 4. Carving on the side warn off. Steatite. 
Pig. 5. Serpentine. (AV.) 
Pig. 6. {Ma.) 
Pig. 7. A little broken. Steatite. 
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Plate XVII. 

Maoatama or Curved-jewels and Kudatama or Tube-jewels. 
Note. — All figures on this plate are draum natural size. 

Fig. 1. Magatama. Calcedony. 

Figs. 2 and 3. Magatama. Jasper. 

Fig. 4. Large sized Magatama ; commonly called " lAu Kiu 
Magatama " from its having been found there largely. 
Nephrite. 

Fig. 5. Magatama. Remarkable for its lack of beauty; too 
heavy and rough-looking for ornament. 

Fig. 6. Magatama, with a projection in front. Crysoprase. Very 
beautiful. 

Fig. 7. Large sized Magatama. Serpentine. Locality of dis- 
covery,— Oshima in Satsuma. 

Fig. 8. Magatama. Rare. Steatite. (M.) 

Group 9. Species of Kudatama. Hexagonal. Crystal. 
Note. — Some specimens of this kind are of glass. 

Group 10. Kudatama. Jasper. 

Fig. 11. Species of Magatama, commonly called *^ Kushikata 
Magatama '' or Comb-shaped Magatama. Jasper. Be- 
sides the usual perforation it has another nearer the 
middle. 
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Plate XVIII. 

KrrsTJNE-NO-KUWA OR Fox-hoes*. 

Note. — All figures on this plate are drawn one half natural size. 

Fig. 1. Thin throughout, but thicker at the upper than at the 
lower extremity. Slightly convex toward the less 
ornamented side. An elliptical hole near the middle. 
Both sides ornamented nearly alike, with the exception 
of a perpendicular groove on one of them and the 
omission of finer horizontal lines on the other. 
Chlorite-schist. {Ma.) 

Fig. 2. Similar to Fig. 1, with slight difference in ornamentation. 
Broken. Chlorite-schist. 

Fig. 3. Similar to Fig. 1. Smaller but with hole large in propor- 
tion. The upper portion sloping to one side. Orna- 
mentation simple and only on one side. Jasper. 
Locality of discovery, — ^Toinmura in Yamato. 

Fig. 4. Resembling the above type in general but differing in 
detail ; hence classed here as a species of ^'Kitsuneno- 
kuwa.'' A groove runs along the edge of the three 
sides ; the corners are rounded off and the hole is 
round. Talc. 

Fig. 5. Similar to Fig. 4, but wider at the top and semi-circular 
at the bottom. Tufa. 

* The origin of the name " Kitsune no kuwa" is explained thus: — At the time of its first 
discovery this implement was found in the earth dug up by foxes from an ancient tomb. It was, 
therefore, naturally supposed that the foxes had used it in digging, just as objects found after thunder 
storms— such as Raifu, Raitsui, &c.,— received the affix ** Rax** i.e.— Thunder, as if they had been 
hurled from the skies. 
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Plate XIX. 

Shabinseki or Wheel-stones ; Kwanseki or Ring-stones, &c. 
Note. — All figures on this plate are drawn one half natural size. 

Fig. 1. Sharinseki. Somewhat elliptical. Thin throughout, but 
thicker in the middle than around the outer rim. 
Spoke-like ornamentation on the convex side and flat 
on the back. Chlorite-schist. 

Fig- 2, Similar to Fig. 1. Locality of discovery, — Katsuragiyama 
in Yamato. 

Fig. 3. Similar to Fig. 1. 

Fig. 4. Kwanseki. Resembling a section of a tube, with one of 
its outer corners taken off and marked with ray like 
streaks. Chlorite-schist. 

Fig. 5. Similar to Fig. 4, only slightly different in ornamentation. 

Fig. 6. Kwanseki. With both the outer corners taken off and 
marked with ray-like streaks. Jasper. Locality of 
discovery, — Province of Yamato. {Ka.) 

Fig. 7. Kwanseki. With both the outer sides ornamented, but 
differently. Chlorite-schist. Locality of discovery, — 
Province of Yamato. 

Fig. 8. Circular plate. With one of its corners scooped out ; per- 
forated in the middle. Flat on top but ornamented 
with ray-like streaks at the corner and at the bottom. 
Serpentine. It was probably used for a stand. 

Fig. 9. Resembling a pulley ; with double concave sides and the 
bases unequal in size. Green tufa. Locality of dis- 
covery, — Province of Mino. 
Note. — An object of the same kind toas once exhumed from a 
tomb in Ou>ari mth a round-bottomed stone vessel on top. 
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Plate XX. 

Miscellaneous objects. 

Note. — All figures drawn natural size unless otherwise mentioned. 
Fig. 1. One half natural Hze. Jnside hollow, with flat bottom 
and straight side. Outside expands toward the bottom 
which is supported on four legs. Rim at the top to 
which a cover had fitted- Two holes, one opposite the 
other, are bored through the side from top to bottom. 
Jasper. 
Note. — This is conunonly known as '^ Magatama-tsubo^^ or 
Magatama-vessel, from its having been often found contain- 
ing Magatama. It is also knotcn to have been found fitted 
with covers. 
Fig. 2. Onehalf natural size. Curved plate. Bored at the thicker 
end to the depth of ^q of an inch, forked at the other. 
Two holes near the middle. Ornamented alike on both 
sides. Jasper. 
Note. — Frobably a body ornament. 
Fig. 3. Similar to Fig. 2. Two ornamented extentions larger 
and the bridge between them longer. Perforated at 
the sides from top to bottom. Ornamented alike on 
both sides. Steatite. 
Fig. 4. Resembling ^ section of a thick tube. Flat on top and 

bottom. Ornamented on the side. Jasper. 
Figs. 5 & 6. Commonly called ''Makura-ishi " or Pillow-stone ; also 
''Miwa-dama " from its having been found largely in 
Miwa in Yamato. Crystal. Locality of discovery, — 
Arimagori in Settsu. 
Note. — Figs. 5, 6, and three other^s of the same kind toere 
found in one tomb. Frobably used for buttons. 
Fig. 7. Resembling a cup, with forked leg on which it will not 
stand. Jasper. Locality of discovery, — Shikizan in 
Yamato. {Ka.) 
Note. — No other specimen of the kind has been seen. Fro- 
bably the butt-end of a spear. 
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Fig, 8 Egg-shaped pebble, with . a hole through the middle. 

Crysoprase. (-Ha.) 
Note. — Probably a kind of** netsuke ** or button. 

Fig, 9. Somewhat similar to the above. Broken. Crysoprase. 
{Ma.) 

Fig. 10. Commonly called ** Sageo-dama^ ' or Stoord-cord-jetoely from 
the supposition that it was probably used as pendant 
on sword-cord. Quartz. Locality of discovery, — Pro- 
vince of Yamato. 

Fig. 11. Similar to Fig. 10. Perforated from top to bottom. 
Calcedony. Locality of discovery, — Province of Yamato. 
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Plate XXI. 

Miscellaneous objects. 

Note. — All figures on this plate are drawn natural size. 

Fig. 1. Cone-shaped object, perforated from top to bottom. Orna- 
mented on side and bottom. Talc. 

Pig. 2. Similar to Pig. 1, but not ornamented. 

Pig. 3. Similar to Pig. 1, but with ridges on the side. Slate. 

Pig. 4. Similar to Pig. 1, but with grooves on top. Jasper. 

Pig. 5. Similar to Pig. 1, but with ornamentation obliterated. 
Talc. 

Pig. 6. Similar to Pig. 1, but slightly ridged on the side. Not 
entirely perforated. Mica-schist. 

Pig. 7. Curved plate, resembling a shield. Ornamented in front. 
Pour lines and a ring on the back, and a handle-like 
projection at the bottom. {Ni.) 
Note. — No other specimen of the kind has been seen. The 
ornamentation is similar to that on the toelUknown 
bronze bell-shaped objects^ the use of which still remains 
a puzzling question in the study of the Bronze Age. 
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Plate XXII. 

Miscellaneous objects. 

Note. — All figures drawn natural size unless other uoise mentioned. 
Pig. 1. One half natural size. Dagger-shaped object. The hilt 
represents two Magatama placed back to back. The 
four dots on the hilt, the larger one on the blade 
and the three rays issuing therefrom are all of inlaid 
gold. The same design is repeated on the other side. 
Black serpentine. ( Yo.) 
Note. — No other specimen of the kind has been seen. Fro- 
hahly a ceremonial article. 
Fig. 2. One half natural size. Probably a Stone-flute. Hollow 
throughout and perforated in three places. Gold inlaid 
round the holes at the two extremities and at the side. 
Pour ring-like ornaments round the body, each with 
eight gold dots. On the opposite side from the perfora- 
tion is suspended a pendant consisting of three Maga- 
tama, five silver tubes, and a balance-like object orna- 
mented with six gold dots. The silver tubes like the 
cords, are probably of much later date. Black 
serpentine. ( Yo.) 
Pig. 3. One half natural size. Circular plate with representa- 
tion of a bird on the one side and flat on the other. 
The six dots on the wings and the larger one in the 
middle are all of inlaid gold. The two projections on 
each side are each pierced with two holes. Black ser- 
pentine. Probably a body ornament. ( Yo.) 
Pig. 4. Similar to the balance-like object represented in Pig. 2. 
Black serpentine, ( Yo.) 
Note. — Figs. 3 and 4 resemble parts of the ornament y called 
** HaigiokUy' HR 3S, used in the TcheoUy M, dynasty in 
China. See Chinese work called ^^ San-rei-zUj^ H it H, for 
illustration. 
Judging from the quality of the stone and workmanship above 
four specimens might have been made by one person. 
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Fig. 5. One half natural size. Represents two Magatama clasping 
a round-cornered cube, which is perforated. Two gold 
dots at the junction of the two Magatama. Green 
serpentine. 

Fig. 6. One half natural size. Represents a Magatama with a 
perforated disk in front. Four dots of inlaid gold, two 
on each side. Green serpentine. 
Note. — Figs. 5 and 6 might have been made by one person. 

Fig. 7. Triangular object perforated at the broader end both 
lengthwise and crosswise, making the two passages 
intersect. Talc. 

Fig. 8. Shaped like a red blood-corpuscle, perforated in the 
middle. Probably a kind of button. {Ma.) 

Fig. 9. Triangular object, perforated ia the middle. Malachite. 

Fig. 10. Similar to Fig. 9. Hole nearer the top. 

Fig. 11. Represents a Magatama ornamented all round with cloud- 
like carving. Serpentine. 
Note. — Very unusual in design. Piwbably not dug up from 
the earth. {Ha.) 
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Plate XXIII. 

Objects made for Burial. 
Note. — All figures drawn natural size unless othericise mentioned. 
Fig. 1. Resembling the head of a shovel. Talc. 
Figs. 2 and 3. Similar to Fig. 1. Locality of discovery, — Province 

of Mino. 
Figs. 4 and 6. Resembling Spear-heads. Talc. 

Note. — Some say these represent a kind of ancient carpenter s 
chisel. 
Fig. 6. Similar to Fig. 5. {Ka.) 

Fig. 7. Resembling the nut of a screw. Talc. Locality of dis- 
covery, — Province of Yamato. 
Fig. 8. Talc. Locality of discovery, — Province of Mino. 
Fig. 9. One half natural size. Broken. A plate with two par- 
allel projections on one side. Talc. Jjocality of dis- 
covery, — Province of Yamato. 
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Plate XXIV. 

Objects made for Burial. 

Note. — All figures drawn natural size unless otherwise mentioned. 
Fig. 1. One half natural size. Representing a knife in sheath. 

Talc. 
Figs. 2 and 3. Similar to Fig. 1. 
Fig. 4. One half natural size. A rectangular plate forming a thin 

blade on one side.- Talc. 
Fig. 5. Similar to Fig. 1. 
Fig. 6. Similar to Fig. 1, but with representation of sewing on the 

sheath. 
Fig. 7. Similar to Fig. 1. 

Fig. 8. Similar to Fig. 1, but with saw-tooth notches on one edge. 
Fig. 9. Similar to Fig. 1, but with two holes on the sheath instead 

of one. 
Fig. 10. Similar to Fig. 9, but with the sheath ornamented. 
Group 11. Similar to Figs. 3 and 9, but smaller. 
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